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ABSTRACT < . 

Designed for education policy makers , members qf • 
effucatipnal and- political organizations, representatives of business 
and industry, aSd other grcmps and individuals who are concerned vi^h 
helping young people, and adults to better understand and cope with* 
multi-faceted energy problems, J^his. handbook; (1) addresses the need 
for energy education, (2) indicates the advantage of a policy basis 
for efrergy education, and (3) offers assistance tot persons in „ 
developing' appropriate energy education policies, the handbook is 
div£d&4 into two major sections. Section one builds a case for 
comprehensive state and local, energy education policies by defining 
energy education and examining the need for energy education and 
related policies. Section two outlines nine steps involved in this 
policy development and implementation process and discusses who makes 
.policies and what obstacles impede the process. The last section 
identifies other related issues. (Author/DC) " " ? " 
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i 

[he purpcftes of / nergx Ldiuattvn 1 Polux Deiefopment 
Jlandbi*>k are threefold - k\\ to indicate the need for energy 
education. (2) to state the advantage of a pulic> basis for energy 
education and (3 J to insist persons in developing appropriate 
energy Education polities The handbook i> divided into two major 
sections. The firs? build* the* case for comprehensive state and 
Ic^aUJnergy education policies, and the, second descfibes a policy ^ 
development and implementation process^* " » V 

The publication is deigned for education policy makers, members 
ot eduvatiun and political organizations, representatives of busi- 
ness and industry and other groups and indi>iduals conceWied 
vvith assisting young people and 'adults to ^understand and cope 
with the rojuiti-tacetfed energy problem* we all face. While political _ 
'officials generally are knowledgeable toncernifig the pqjicy devel- 
opment process, they can benefit from the explanation of energy 
education, how it can be aided by policy formulation, and the 
.application of the policy development process tS energy educa- 
tion "Many^ educators and energy experts may- have less need for 
thi evfllanatic/i yf energy education but may benefit'more from 
the description ol policy formulation^ Readers are therefore 
invited to use the handbook a^a tool to meet individual needs 
to use it in its entirety or to select only those portions ^that are? of 
interest * ' 
• 

A compamon publicjftiom tnergx Education Win What and 
provides additional information about the content of energy 
education and alternative implementation strategies Readers are 
invited to refer to this second document as they use the 

handbook M v , 

- , . I ' ( ' 

Lnerg\ Ediuutton A Polux Dtulrfptnent Handbook has been 
prepared under the ^uspices pf the State Lnergy Education Project 
at the Lducation C<JninHs>iQn of the States The project, funded 
tffrough* (.rant ' Number LU:-rG05 80IR10903 from the US 
Departmerit oT Knergy, was designed to help states develop anJ* 
impfement energy education, policies and programs. The State 
Energy Lducation Task Torce.- chaired by the Honorable Richard 



D Lamm, Governor of 'Colorado, has provided guidance to staff in 
carr>ing out proicU activities and has assisted in the development 
of this publication (Task Torce members and alternates are listed 
on the inside covers.) • 
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L The Case for Comprehensive State 
* and Local Energy Education 
Policies . 

♦ \ - 

What Is Energy .Education ? 

The purpose of energy education is to enable people to understand * 
basic energy concepts and to make informed decisions regarding 
■energy conservation developmenTand utilization with an under- 
standing of options and consequences The following six objectives 
and associated topics comprise a comprehensive energy education 
program that meets this general goal, 

1 To enable people to understand the nature and importance of 
energy - " 1 

a Lnergy fonnsLfheat. light ahd motion) and states (potential 
and kinetic) - ' 

b. Energy sources (Seple table and renewable) 

c Lnergy uses (heating, cooling, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, lighting, etc*) - - v * 

d Lnergy flows (extraction, distribution, use and dispersal) 

* V 

•I 

2 To provide information about changing supply and demand 
factors for'Various energy sources fc 

a. Historical trends 

b. Present' conditions 

c. Future possibilities ■ * 

d. Mathematical implications of growth 

3 To prepare people to consider the individual and 1 societal 
implications of different energy sources at Ibfc local, regional, 
national and international levels 

a Lconomic implications 

(li Supply, demand and price of energy and related goods ( * 
and'Services , * 

jf2) hmployment ramifications ; 
b Political implications v ' f 

(1 ) Domestic, 

(2) International 

ERIC . . 1 " . 8 
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(3) National security 
c -SouaUifestyle implications for various sectors of society 
d fcnvironmenta^impaets * 
e Scientific and technological considerations , 

f 1 ) Centralized and decentralized production sy stems 
, * (2) Renewable and nonrenewable sources 

To provide information about conservation 
a Rationale for conservation 
b Conservation techniques \ 

r 

To prepare people for potential energy supply disruptions 

a X° anticipate potential^diSruptions . • 1 

b Tc make contingency plans j . 

c To participate in the public d&isionm'akin/process * # 

To prepare people tabe energy-conscious in their careers 
a Lnergy-related occupations • - ^ 
b "Other occupations 




A comprehensive energy -education program contains ntfmerous 
interrelated, components that can be introduced as basic concepts 
and can be carried to increasing levels of complexity. While energy 
concepts can be taught in specialized courses, it is not necessary to 
isolate energy education as a separate discipline, instead, it San be 
infused into a wide range of existing ^urncular subjects at virtually 
all grade levels. The important consideration is that students 
, develop competencies' associated with the above list of objectives, 
regardless of ihstructional organization (For a more extensive 
discussion of the content of energy education and implementation 
guidelines, see the companion document, Energy Education 
Wh\\ What and Ho* ) 

Why Is Energy Education Necessary ? 

Historically • education in the United States has had both 
individual and societal goals to prepare students to realize their 
individual potentials and to participate responsibly in society as 
cTtizens- workers, consumers and family members.-* While an 
educated person, requires, such skills as reading, writing and 
arithmetic, fulfilling our traditional educational goals requires 
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more than these basic tuuls. An educated person also needs a sense 
of civic responsibility decisionmaking skills and factual 
lnformatiua upon which tu base* both individual and group action 
And. tor knowledge to meet contemporary t demands eurne,ular 
content must relate to an evolving societal context 

Within the last 10 years* energy has bourne central to the rt^ional 
cunscic»usnes> and tu individual expectations. Traditiunal assump- 
tions regarding continual improvement in materia! well-being are 
being challenged bv unpredictable supplies and unprecedented 
eosts tor the energv upon which the American hfest>le is based. 
With respect to i*sil fuels, the United States is experiencing a 
painful transition trom abundance to possible Scarcity, from, 
ch£up to expensive and lrom /lationaT independence to depend- 
ence t*nd perhaps back agaim With respect to alternate energv 
sources, peuple -are polarued bv controvers> ovefc nuclear safety*" 
and are confused by conflicting claims over the pptential costs and . 
benefits of solar energy Meanwhile, nobody is immune from the 
ravages Ot an inflati*nary economy which has been exacerbated by 
spiraling energy costs. Meeting the multifaeeted challenge that the 
ynergy transition presents requires an iniormed citizenry capable J 
ul making responsible decisions about the development and use of 
alternative energy supplies having vanous economic, political, 
social and environmental consequences, Suchy a requirement 
Suggests that energy be considered ajysju^thcme throughout the 
formal un-schooh and informal lout-of^ehooU education systems, 
as energy issues are immediate, serious and pervasive 



Why Is Energy Education Policy Useful? 

A pohe> is* a principle or set of principles designed to guide 
subsequent deusiuns and actions Pohey guidelines set priorities, 
determine the allocation erf resources and help to effectuate 
education reform - Policies can be explicit or implicit, official or 
assumed They can be of a* general supportive nature or can 
specify in detail those actions, he., programs, necessary to 
implement the policy intent. Policies can establish nvmdatpry * 
requirements ur make uptiunal recommendatiuns Formal policy is 
issued tn the form of a statement, directive, statute or briefing. 
The selection of an appropriate format depends upon specific 
goals and available resources, , 
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Policies supportive of energy education un do, any or all of the 
following 

1 Indicate a high level" of official commitment to the goals and 
objectives of energy education, thereby encouraging and 
accelerating the process of program development and impl 
mentation at the state and local levels 

2. Provide guidance for developing and implementing energy 
education programs 

4 * 

a Philosophical guidance (goals and objectives) 
b. Programmatic guidance (content and sequence). ' * 

c Assessment, guidance (needs determination and -program 
evaluation), 

* 

3 Provide the basis for appropriate support and assistance, 

a Financial Support , * 

b Technical/informational assistance. 
■ c Staff training 
/ d Materials 

* 

4 Influence behavioral changes 

a. Through provision of incentives (rewards) 

b. Through regulation (required courses * and/or compe- 
tencies) 

5. Define responsibilities of and relationships among involved 
agencies and individuals, thereby avoiding needless duplication 
of efforts and/or omissions ^ » 
* a J Through cooperative agreements 
€. Through assignments ^consistent with capabilities and 
resourced 



r- - ■ ------ 

6 Encourage linkages 

a. .Among agencies, (education, energy, natural resources, 
etc.) 

b. Among sectors (education, government, business, industry, 
labor, etc*) 

/ 

u 




c Between school and community and among various educa- 
tion settings. 

d Among various levels of schooling. 

✓ » 

e Among subject areas 

Why State-Level Policy? 

* 

Education in the United States is ultimately a state responsibility, 
with considerable authority delegated to .local school boards atting 
in compliance with state guidelines. While the federal government 
has assumed an education role in area^ of national concern, the 
current political and fiscal climate uwinotes a dechne in federal 
support for and' regulation of education. Concomitantly, state 
responsibility for .funding education programs has grown in ther 
past decade, and that trend is expected to continue throughout 
the A 980$, 1 K . • 

Concern for productive utilization pr public funds suggests that 
increased state involvement, often in the fofm of technical 
assistance to facilitate local district capacity building, may follow 
increased slate support Therefore, the, importance of state-level 
commitment to energy education in terms of formal policy is 
important. For, the atJsence of explicit policy is also a form of 
policy - generally a policy of neglect 



Why Local-Level Policy ? 



Effective policy is a guide to action Without action, a policy does 
not serve Its intended purpose In education, learner involvement 
' constitutes the action, the ultimate goal ot»an educatiob policy 
statement 

Within the broader parameters of state energy education policy, a 
'local education agency can formulate and implement its own 
enefgy education policy, Policy framed at the local level serves 
several needs. First, it incorporates -the thinking of local profes- 
sionals, thereby enhancing their involvement and assuring that the 
\ policy meets the district's unique needs Second, it is an 

1 Scc Allan Odden and John Augenllick. School Finance' Reform in ihe 
plates 1981 (Denver* Education Commission o| the States. 1981) 
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exptfssion ut local commitment^ An/absence ,ot {Jolic> at the 
local level even w litre one exists at trie -state IcsSfr^an «also be 
perceive^ as a puhu of nuglelt I hnallv, its proximate power 
, 'inluses the 'issue ^wttua semc ( of\nTiritfdiacv, and accountability, 
influencing local professionals xq act - 

• ' ' v ■ • " 

Imbued A ith - the potfer, delegated b> tlfc state and with an 
* unders'tandjng ot their specific neetk local polic> makers reach 
through the dafcroum iloDr and touch tlkjJhikl. In !>o doing the> 
make staff pqIic> more effective ¥t * 
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II. The Policy Development and 
• Implementation Process 

Who Mak.es Policies Concerning Energy 
■ ' and Education? 

The exeeutiye! legislative and judicial branches q! government set 
official- state .policy However the^r influence is often tempered by 
such constraints as fiscal limitations, .political conflict/public 
opinion, lack of consensus on. education priorities, and local 
implementation variables. 1 

" ' • ' s 

In addition to the governor, likely state-levc^ enevgy education 
policy makers *frum the execute branch include directors or otheV- 
officials from tbe state erwrgy office, state education ^genc> and 
department of natural /resources -Policy making boards, including 
the state board of education and the public utility commission, 
also, have the authority to develop policy related to energy 
education With respect tu legislative involvement, any interested" 
legislator can imLjale measures that directly tV indirectly affect 
energpechtcation In practice, however, energy education policy is 
most often set by members of education committees, energy 
committees, environmental or jiatural resources committees, bud- 
getary ind appropriations committees While judicial intervention 
is less common in, energy education, it can be an important factor 
in interpreting policy, legislation and regulations and in resolving 
related conflicts. 

Local officials influence state-level Education policy in two 
important ways ^hcy make recommendations concerning formal 
policy, and* their implementation efforts determine the effective- 
ness of such policy While federal and state policymakers often 
en visjon ^having a large degree of control, which they expert to 
yield programmatic. unJforjrufy ; evidence, suggests that^he imple- 
mentation process is tocjjgl fticje x for such a perspective Instead/ 
policymakers must I^^^Hflbnibine hierarchical control with 
.delegated control, afkr^WfJPpTogratri implemented to exercise 

.legitimate responsibility* for their actions 2 Policy framers can 
« , „ • 

2 Richaicl F F.imufc, Complex tt\ and Control What I,egnlaton and Admin- 
istrators Can Do About Implementing Public Pdltcv (Washington. D.C 
Nalioi^l Imtiuitc of Education. 1980) 



, learn much from those persons charged with progrannmpienicnta- 
tion.*and the 1 policies developed cooperative!) have a greater 
chance of being operationally feasible: better understood and 
more acceptably to education practitioner* f urthermore. poli- 
cies that acknowledge the authority of local practitioners and 
allow some discretionary interpretation - tend to be less 

complicated to administer 

* - > / 

Local officials who develop or influence state-level enel'gy educa- 
tion pohc> are often the counterparts uf state policymakers They 
include such persons as mayors, city managers and directors of 
municipal departments,, as well as local boards of education* city 
councils, utility boar^p and other commissions Teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents and students, as * individuals or members of 
organizations* also can participate, in energy and education 
policymaking / 

# Oftentimes the policy adoption process is initiated by groups or 
individuals who lack official political authority buj^who afe 
nevertheless able to*c\ert pressure on public officials Among , 
those most likely to affect state policy toward energy education 
are citizen groups, interested individuals, representatives^ busi- 

m ness and industry (including but not hmitedrto utility companies). 

' labor organizations, media m representatives and other special 
interest groups, +* 

While policy A,an be formulated and or adopted By a variety of 
actors, effective policy tends to be develop by a coalition of 
decisionmakers* program jiipltfmenters and representatives from 
the target population This combination helps to ensure that 
policy is politically and publicly acceptable, administratively 
feasible and programmatically sound. Forming a coalition of 
interested persons representing all relevant perspectives is often a 
prerequisite to productive policy formulation, implementation and, 
evaluation. . \ / 

What Is the Policy Development Process? 

Policy nuking is a form ot decisionmaking and, as such. it*has been 
described by a variety of process models The two principal policy 
development models arc rational planning and incremental change*. 
In its most basic form, the rational planning process requires 

8 
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problem identiheation delineation oi alternatives, reeuintfuin- 
elation ol the best alternative and pusHmptcmentaU^iKVtfiiutiun 
The proves is formally structured into stages that arc roughly 
sequential, but it allocs fur simultaneous activities, and successive 
iterations- ol steps 1 According to Chiirles Lindblom's description, 
policy is deJerjnined meremeh!all> through a process ol mutual 
adjustment the political arena 4 The advantages of a limited 
number ut alternatives jk; weighed aad change is gradual through 
a bones ul successive *4i£ru\imations Mthough these uvo models 
are olten pereeived ta'be in opposition, they ncecj not be so If 
•£>ohtieuJ and economic feasibility are the primary criteria, for 
selecting among optip^s then the rational planning model 
augments the meremeotahst perspective by systematizing or 
structuring it, loeusing Inooe attention on the delineation of 
options and providing decisionmakers vvith Useful background 
informatiop, thereby bette*r % preparing them to anticipate the 

results ot their actions * 

* 

The following proeess model is basically a rational planning model 
[t is ^.omposed ot interrelated actions that are" not strictly 
se^ueiYtial due to the possibibty t»t simultaneously accomplishing 
several tasks ^yid the ^otentjul need to repe,af stepj if suggested 
options^ prove unacceptable Nevertheless, the process can be 
separated into nine basic vteps The steps are spelled out in some 
detail in the h<>pe that jhev ean assist persons developing policy, 
regardless ol the. extent to *hieh any or all are followed 
' Lconomic and puhticSL feasibility are explicitly addressed as 
Selection criteria. so that the mode3 might realistically assist 



, 'Disviistfims e>l u iuUonal planning pru*ess *1>f pulley development edn be 
*luund in ^ehe/kel Dmt, Deii$n lor poke \ Siietues (New York American 
Elxjfier Publishing ( . ln^ l^lfc Drur Pu^Iu Politi ma King Reexamined 
(Sdn Eidnuieu (tundlef -ftubt^hmg Cu% (968), Erich Jantsch, ed , 
Perspettnei of planning (Pdris Qrgdniwhon *or Economic Ce» opeuUon <ind 
Development, I.W). Jihisch* Tixhnolo^al .Planning and Social Futures 
(Londe>n Associated Business Programmes, 1^72) and Lawjence D Mann, 
^PUnning Behivu>t and *Pr\>lesSiunal Puhey making Activity/ 1 Planning 
Thy/ft m the- 1980* A ^earPti for Future Directions. Robert W Burchell 
and George Slernheb.eds (New Brunswick, N J Rutgeis Lnivermy, 1978), 
pp 113 149 

■ 

4 "The Suence ol Muddling Thiujigh. Ptiblk Administration Rate*, Spring 
1*^9, pp 79 88 ' . * 

• m I t ■ * 
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policymakers to dJvck>p appropriate policy in energy education or 
other areas, 

* V *■ ' 

While not striufy part of policy makmg implementation is 
included in the process because the way in uhiJ) <i potu.y is or is' 
not earned out shapes the meaning and impact of that policy 
Furthermore implementation is a prerequisite to evaluating the 
policy and determining the need for revision, the last step of the 
policymaking process 

1, Determining goats and objectives Policy is not developed 
unless there is a felt need or a gap between the, present and desired 
situation i \ot only must the gap. or problem be defined in 
eonerete terms, but underlying assumptions and valueVmust be, 
identified and the related knowledge base reviewed as well 
Furthermore, the population fur which corrective programs will be 
targeted must be specified For example, the problem might be 
defined as insufficient priority given Jo energy education by state 
jgencies, absence of cooperation among officials or a lack of 
understanding about spx^ifie energy concepts and or issues among 
une or mor^ segments of the population Both broad, general goals 
and more speei'Ste. operational, itfeasurabie objectives should be 
explicitly. statedlMuttiple goals should be prioritized according to 
some r^iopal dtsigm'as determined b> relative urgencies, financial 
constraints and political realities 



2 Data collection and analysis Background information related 
to the identified need must be* collected and analyzed in order to 
better understand the problem prior to searching for corrective 
policy. Quantitative and qualitative data serve Sj^jniild the 
knowledge base of policymakers and their advisurs, thereby aiding 
in the conceptualization of potential ways to meet the goals and 
objectives identified in tire previous step. While som< initial study 
must ^precede the preparation of alternative policies, data collec- 
tion and analysis is an ongoing process, using recent artd relevant 
information previously- unknown or unavjiljble must not" be 
precluded And. additional data needs may develop in subsequent 
,steps of the Policy development process However, eare must be 
taken to limit data collection and evaluation to meet the practical 
constraints posed by time and resources Judgment is required to 
know when enough information has been considered to begin to 
develop and compare policy alternatives, 

' ^ io- 
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\ Not only is a firm grasp of the saluxit iacts and their implications 
necessary to develop good pohev, but it is also *a tool that' 
members ol the policymaking euahtiun must bt prepared to u%* in 
justify ing their recommendations and actions 

3 Prepanng a set of a l t ernative policies U alternative pohev- 
level approaches to meeting the identified need/Kin be compiled 

*• using a*vanety of methods, including nwanh (examining existing 
policies, legislation afid 'proclamations issued in other junkdie- 
tions)^ hmn\ti#mui& Jdunng which tune* members of the pohc> * 
development coalition list a variety of potential policies designed 4 
to achieve their goals and obleetive<>; and *An.tlatb>n *>4 v- . 
tioti\Jkoift interested groups and individuals 'The rule oi creativity 
in any or all of these methods should not be ignored if innovative 
solutions are to be considered 

\ ■ 

There is no recommended number of options to weigh However, 
care must be taken to insure that a variety ot options is included 
and that the number of alternatives is hmited to a 'reasonable " 
amount thaUi^n^be properly evaluated If a viable policy is to be 
developed, the search fur alternatives cannot stop before finding 
one pr more imtjJly appearing to be good* as \\eU as feasible 

4 hldictir\g the significant impacts of the various alternatives 
Most impacts can be categorized as costs or benefits if these terms 
are defined to include negative anil positive impacts of both an 
economic and non-economic natijrd 

Costs van be se'parated mto two categories start-up aij^l operate 
ing'Lconomie costs include^ more than financial requirements. 
Also important are needs for personnel and other resources 
Non-Cconomic^osts can be environmental, social, political, organi- 
zational, programmatic, etc (In this case, prpgrammatie costs are f 
* the various curhcular tuljustments necessary to incorporate energy 
education into the instruction program.) 

Tile direct benefits of* energy education are primarily those 
associated with our notion of*an "educated^ person/' as explained 
in the first section of tins document Indirect benefits relate to t\rc . 
impact of subsequerft actions taken and cfecisipns made by energy 
literate arsons! These indirect benefit^tan be economic, political, 
social or environmental. » ( 



Not only must a selected policy fall within the parameters 
established bv "politically acceptable cosb and benefits, but 
relolue costs and benefits are the principal criteria for selecting 
'among policy alternatives Therefore, the expected costs and. 
benefits of each alternative must be listed as completely as 
possible, with care taken to predict possible side effects The time 
frame during which these costs and benefits w ill accrue must also 
be considered immediate, short range, middle range and long 
range While distinctions between fhort middle, and long are 
somewhat arbitrary, generally short range is one to two years, 
middles two to fen >ears ; arid^iong range is beyond ten years 
Given the frequency of elections that determine the fate of many 
policymakers, political offivials tepd to emphasize immediate and 
short range impacts - " 

5 Comparing t he p redicted benefits and costs of alt ernatives and m . 
identifying the 4 best" ones Consistent criteria must be used to 
compare Jl viable alternatives Whether a quantitative rating 
system or a qualitative ranking system is used for each criterion, 
the of values ^annot be overlooked. Making values explicit 
uften provides prutecfosm against charges of undue bias Regardltss 

*of the specific evaluation criteria utilized, alternatives must be 
compared according to how well they meet the predetermined 
goals, and . ob}ectives within the constraints posed by* time, 
resources and other practical consjtferations * , ' 

6 Selecting the "best" alternative After comparing optrons, it 
iihiy be advisable to create one or more 'composite alternatives" 
deliberately designed to conjbine desirable characteristics present 
among the original list of alternatives Assuming that at least one 
of .the pojicy alternatives (including the composites) meefs the 
predetermined goals and objectives and is not outside the 
boundaries posed by practical constraints, then the "best" 
alternative* can be sheeted The best alternatire is that which ranks 
highest according to the quantitative and. or qualitative catena ^ 
utilize d ,in the fifth* step A satisfactory alternative mu3£ be 
reasonable and feasible Furthermore, the policymaking body 

FiHist be prepared to provide adequate resources (funds,j?ersonnel 

ind information ) to insure that it has a good chance of success 

« * 

«-Pnor to fojjnal selection, it is usually advisable to publicize the 
potential poluy in order to solicit constructive criticism. Such 
feedback can have two impartant advantages first, jt can suggest 
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timely adjustments or -revisions that greatly enhance the effects of * 
the new pqlicy and second, it tan influence the polity nfakers to 
reject the initial selection in lieu of one having broader popular j 
m suppojt. » * 

• ^ " * f » 

*The official adoption process varies Executive order, board 
. proclamation aW legislative action all have their appropftate 
adoption procedures The proper format will depend upon the 
p/eferoicc of ihe^kcy policymaker or policymaking body and on ' 
the content ^of that policy ✓ 

*\ « ' • 

» ■ 

* ■» 

f Publicizing the selected policy. If a policy is to be more, than a 
meaningless gesture, people must know about it Individuals and - 
groups having a role to play in the implementation process, ttfe 
target audience uf the policy -related actions and the general public 
should all be informed of the policy Perhaps the most neglected 
% recipients of state-level education pdlicy information are teachers 
' and administrators * \ti energy education programs cannot and 
4 will nut be implemented without the full support and cooperation 
of school administrators and the commitment *and understanding 
of tho^e teachers who are ultimately responsible for affecting 
educational change Dissemination activities must also be targeted 
* for the general public and for other education policy makers, all of 
whose support is vital to the allocation of those resourtes 
necessary lo'makt* energy education policies successful 

8 Executing the policy Successful policy execution requires that 
the policy m question be dear witti fespect to purpose As policy 
is often wn/ten in the form of a general . statement, rules, 
regulations and, or program guides are usually necessary . to 
translate , a policy statement into action consistent with its 
unde/lying purpose The policy and/or Accompanying rules and 
* regulations,, must specify appropriate and effective means for 
accomplishing the, policy purpase and provide required resources 
Perhaps rtiost important to effective policy execution is the clear~ 
. assignment of responsibility and authority ,for every aspect of the 



policy , Furthermore, "it is imperative thaiC a mechanism b 
Agencies, % * ^ 



* specified for coordination with related ^tivltipS in vano 



* 



^Commiticc on Youth tducjtion for Cituenshiph M Ho» State Mandates 
*Affcct Curnculum." EJmatiOMft Leadership, January 1980, pp 334036. 
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If the>new policy provides lor the intusion of energy education 
into the existing curriculum guidelines jpeeilying whaY is -to be* 
done in vjripu* ->ubieet areas at different grade levels arc neeessdry % 
li new materials are to be provided, instruction regarding .the, lUe. 
ot the*: rtiaknals inuM also be provided* perhafis through sikii 
existing, deliver) mechanising as teacher training institutions state 
, and loval >ehool district mstrvjee programs proiessiona^assAeia* 
Jions or ^dte energy otfues 

J Evaluating the adopted pohe> and making revisioas as a ppro - 
pnate PruuMon should he made for a tormal evaluation process 
to ascertain the extent to which the policy fs achtewng, specified 
objectives Components of an evaluation process include a 
timetable assignment ol responsibility and authority, and ade- 
quate resources to carry out required tasks In addition to judging 
a policy bv associated outcomes, ,it should also he evaluated in 
terms ot clant>, comprehensiveness internal consistency , political 
viability and economic feasibility Lvuhutors should be alert to 
unanticipated side effects anil should welcome comments from 
parties participating m or affected by the polie\ in question # 

Whatever the criteria, in practice the quality of policy is difficult 
to appraise, for its ultimate lorm and inipaet are influenced by 
various external tactors I or this reason, it is generally advisable to 
iiM lest a new edueation program prior to wide-scale implementa- 
tion \mk even after wide-scale implementation, there is need for 
a eontmkous evaluation and revision mechanism* 

Modilieation otten follows evaluation It provides an opportunity 
lor improving the existing policy \ ability to meet identified needs 
and it allows policy makers to reaet to alterations in need or 
circumstance, including changes in available resources and revi- 
sions in related sfate or federal programs t 

. * What Are the Obstacles to the Policy 
' Development Pjocess ? 

\ pohev vc jlljbe neither iormulated nor implemented without the 
interest aiuf£eommitment ol*one or mow policymakers The 
likelihood overeating a meaningful*pt)liey generally increases in 
direct proportion to the extent (hat these factors (interest and 
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•commitment) are attributes of key decisionmakers However, 
conditions beyond the control of policy setters often impede the 
process, 



The must summon impediment are insufficient fiscal an J human 
resources, as well as an inadequate understanding o'f the political 
environment in which a policy must be developed. And, in an 
inflationary economy characterized by public pressure^ for limita- 
tions" f on government spending, these ,t wo obstacles cannot be 
ignored Onlv those programs felt to btf of the highest priority will 
survive the fierce competition over limited resources (If funds are 
not allocated for a program related to policy, then that policy has, 
in effect,, been overriden by another policy - one of constraint ) 

Another obstacle is the lack of consensus on education aims, a fact 
that oftentimes becomes apparent only after a program is 
implemented, For example, on a superficial level, matty people 
support the incorporation of energy education into the school 
curriculunl. But, after a.curnculum. is adopted* proponents and 
opponents of venous energy alternatives becorpe outspoken cntics 
of the Mack of objectivity" that can be read into virtually any 
materials 

When a program implemented in response to a policy fails, not 
onjy is the po^ foundation called into question, but subsequent 
education policy) development can be blocked as well Yet, the 
very complexity of the educational process makes it difficult to 
isolate causes of program failure. (Causes include such diverse 
factors as instructional materials* teaching methods, prior student 
preparatirtfu student and teacher motivation, parental cooperation 
and instruction setting.) Therefore, it is sometimes necessary to 
implement an innovation to see its inherent weaknesses This 
suggests that when dealing with innovation^ is often advanta^ 
geous to begin with a relatively simple, flexible and limited policy, 
test it, and 1 as necessary - revise it and augment it. t 
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III. Important Issues to be Considered 
in Developing Energy Education Policies , 
/And Related Programs ,v ' 



^riua i* no gcnerall> agreed upon definitibn of energy education 
\Vhile mo^t educators consider the topic to be multidisciphnary , 
vvilh content applicable to mop. subjects at most grade levels, the 
specific components of a good energy education program vary 
Fhcrciorc, 'a policymaking process must begin with, defining 
energy Education W ith respect to program development./it 15 
imperative that decisions ate made regarding otyectives and 
e\pectcd\>utcomes of the prospective energy education plan. 

Vcloscly felted issue 1* the decision between infusing energy 
concepts into existing topics of instruction or developing separate 
courses \Vhile both approaches havV merit, pragmatism often 
suggests the infusion model, as displacement of other curncular 
topics is minimized and the cost of matenals and other items may 
be less as wejl However, separate courses are often preferred, 
particularly in higher grade levels, when learning often becomes 
more specialized, and in vocational programs for energy careers 
When inlusion is favored, decisions must be made regarding where 
to place specific energy education components into the curricu- 
lum • prade level, department* colirse. 

Regardless of how energy . topics are to be added tQ, the 
curriculum, a critical question not to be overlooked is how to 
encourage arjd assist teachers to update their knowledge and 
understanding of energy issues and ti> include energy topics, in 
their teaching. m 
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Another important consideration is whether or not a new program 
or hew materials must be created. Many state agencies, local 
school districts, organizations and private entrepreneurs have 
developed a myriad of programs and matenals A decision must be 
made whether or not existing materials can be adopted or adapted 
to meet the needs of an individual state or locality.^ Assuming 
economic efficiency is a major concern in selecting materials, the 
following steps should be followed I irst. locate existing matenals 
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that might address the identified objective or objectives. Second, 
evaluate collected materials >n, terms *of satisf>ing state-specific 
% ar\d,'or local-specific seeds, Wing care toadentify any gaps Third, 
decide whether or not existing materials can be adopted as is or 
adapted to meet state and/oXfoeal objectives (If adoption ot 
, adapt%ion is. possible, these cmtions are preferable from an 
economic perspective.) Fourth, cKate new materials only if they 
are necessary or if the actual creation process is judged to be a 
crucial step in successful program implementation. Frequently, 
existing matenals adequately address general issues, but adaption fi 4 
is necessary to make them applicable to the regional conditions 

i The potential relationship between energy educaiiOHand conserva- 
tion in school facilities should alsp be examined. Djergy audits, 
ffflficiept operating' procedures, plant maintenance and building 
modifications ail preset education opportunities jfor school . * 
personnel (administrator^ teachers/ancillary semceylind support 
staff)* pupils and the general public. Not only is coordinating 
operational and instructional activities a cost-effective way of 
implementing \an energy conservation program, both from an 
education and facilities management perspective, but the- success 

0 * .of each component can be enhanced in the following ways. First, 
persons responsible for building efficiency will better comprehend 
the justification for the*f actions Second, users of school buildings 
will be more likely to understand and help implement energy- 
conscioys maintenance and operational procedures Third, public 
t understanding of practical energy conservation techniques will be 
enhanced 

■ 

Perhaps the overriding is^ue to address is how energy .education ' \ 
can be introduced .into the curriculum during an inflatflSriary 
period charactered by state, local and fedes^l budget limitations. 
When persons understand the ways in tfhich the American lifestyle 
depends on huge, low-cost energy supplies and realize the integral 
ccmnection between energy pnees and inflation, then they will 
certainly expect the schools to prepare students for^a future that 
migltf be characterized by changes in energy sources, availability 
and/or prices, When vievyed in this vewj energy education can be 
justified as an investment t6 help reducL energy consumption qnd 
costs in the future, • . 4 J 

While some additional costs are unavoidable whenever curncular 
revision is undertaken, they can be minimised by incorporating 
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energy concepts into existirf| courses, utilizing free or low-cost 
teaching modules and focusing on energy dunng regular inservice 
programs. While textbook publishers have not been in the 
forefront when it comes to infusing energy concepts and examples 
into related course materials, 'state and^ local officials and 
professional Organizations can influence 'textbook content by 
specifying their ,needs and utilizing energy coverage as a primary 
selectjpn criterion. However, if energy is to became an ^edusatflfti 
priority, then perhaps one or more other topics must be relegated 
to a, place of lesser importance, thereby providing a justification 
for the reallocation of resources to energy from other subjects as 
determined by state and local education policymakers 

While the above list of policy development and implementation 
issues is not exhaustive, it does contain items that impact virtually 
any energy education program. There is no one "best** Or 
correct 1 * aporoach to any of these issues. Instead, policymakers 
have to base Mheir decisions on state and local seeds and on the 
availability of resources that can be targeted fof energy education 
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Education Commission of the States 




The Education Commission of the States is a nonprofit 
organization formed by interstate compact in 1966* Forty-«ight 
states, American Samoa, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Iflands are 
now members. Its goal is to further a working relationship 
among governors, state legislators and educators for the im- 
provement of educat4on. This report js an outcome of one of 
many commission undertakings at all levels of education. The 
commission offices are located at Suite 300, 1860 Lincoln 
Street. Qtmrer, Colorado 80295. # 

■ * 

It is the policy of the Edttcatidn commission 'of the States tq 
take* affirmative action ^prevent discrimination in iti policies, 
programt a/>d emplofWent practices, / 
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